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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Taking Inventory 

The subscriptions to the Journal are carefully tabulated, month 
by month, under state headings, and the very largest cities are also 
put into separate columns. The growth or loss is easily seen by 
glancing at these columns and we look them over very often during 
the year, but at the end of the year, when all business houses are tak- 
ing inventory, we make a closer study of them and they are intensely 
interesting to us. We often wish the whole Journal family could 
look over our shoulders and share the knowledge, sometimes hopeful, 
sometimes discouraging. 

For instance, here is a western state which has waked up won- 
derfully to the advantages of Journal comradeship, since last spring. 
Why? Because one delegate who had never attended a national con- 
vention before, went home from Atlanta impressed with the value of 
the Journal, and she has worked for it, earning the nickname, 
"Two-twenty-five." The subscriptions in that state have more than 
doubled as a result of her efforts. 

On the other hand, here is a leading eastern state from which 
have come many of the leaders in our profession. Its schools are 
good, its graduates are well educated women, but they do not feel 
any responsibility in helping to sustain the magazine of our national 
association. Less than an eighth of their state membership is on 
our subscription list. That is one of the discouraging portions of our 
table. 

We turn next to some of the smaller middle western states, and 
find a few that have more Journal subscribers than state members. 
That is most astonishing and brings us back to good humor. 

As a whole, however, the year was most encouraging. During 
it we reached the highest point we had ever reached. The states that 
have made definite gains during the year are : Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, New York, North Dakota, South Carolina, and Utah. Much 
of this advance is due to the work of the Interstate Secretary. The 
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states having the highest percentage of subscriptions in proportion 
to their membership are: Oklahoma, Alabama and Wisconsin. The 
states having the lowest number in proportion to their membership 
are California, New York and Tennessee. The state having the 
largest number of subscriptions is Pennsylvania, but this large num- 
ber represents but 54 per cent of its membership. 

We are at present conducting a quiet, but widespread campaign, 
in memory of Miss Palmer, in an effort to fulfill her wish that as a 
memorial to her, the Journal might be in the hands of every nurse. 
Will not you, who read this, help further that campaign? A good 
example as to what one person may do was given by a nurse who sent 
in a long list of subscribers, recently, saying that she did the work as 
a result of reading the article on the History of the JOURNAL. When 
she realized the hard work done by those who established the maga- 
zine, she felt that she wanted to do something in helping to carry it on. 

What can you do? Try to have the Journal subscription included 
with your alumnae dues. That is the most effective way of bringing 
it to the entire membership of the American Nurses' Association. Try 
to make sure that the student nurses see it, know about it, and read it. 
Get up a club of twenty in each school or better still, get the students 
themselves to organize one. Ask us for sample copies and subscrip- 
tion blanks for any of these purposes. Do not read some one else's 
copy of the Journal ; give it the support of your own subscription. 

Thirty-one per cent of the members of the American Nurses' 
Association are now Journal subscribers. Let us bring up that per- 
centage by next New Year's Day. 

Group Nursing 

The following extract from a letter from Sister Domitilla of 
St. Mary's Hospital, Rochester, Minn., will be of interest to both 
hospital and private nurses : 

In regard to the special nursing, we have always had a large number of 
patients who had special nurses. These nurses in most cases were on twenty-four 
hour duty. Last summer there was a great shortage of graduate nurses and 
those that we did have, were clamoring for twelve-hour duty. We felt they should 
have it but at the same time it seemed almost impossible to grant it then. On 
analyzing the situation, it seemed to us that it was a great waste to allow a 
graduate nurse to limit her services to one patient, especially when the patient 
was not in need of such service. The result was the establishment of the group 
system of nursing. By this system, several nurses are organized in a group and 
they are held responsible for the care of the patients in a definite unit of the 
hospital. For example, in one unit there are ten private rooms for patients who 
desire the services of graduate nurses. There are five nurses to care for these 
patients during the day and two to care for them during the night. The day 
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nurses are on duty nine hours, the night nurses, twelve. They all receive a 
salary and board, but they secure their own room in the city. Each group 
manages its own affairs, such as hours off duty, day or night duty, etc. 

The system has been in operation since the first of September and has been 
most satisfactory. The nurses like the method, for it gives them shorter hours 
and a larger salary, and the work is far more interesting. We like it, for the large 
supply of nurses resulting from the plan makes it possible for us to eliminate the 
undesirable. It keeps every one doing her best. Not all the nurses of the staff 
are on the group system, however, for there are a few patients who need or de- 
mand constant attention. Those patients are put in a certain section of the 
hospital and are given both a day and a night nurse. 

Uses of a Club House 

The nurses of Maryland have on hand a project for the establish- 
ment of a central club house. In the letter of inquiry which was sent 
out to all members of the State Association, several suggestions were 
made as to possible uses of the club, which are new to us, and which 
could be adopted by other clubs, so for the benefit of all who are 
working for present or future club houses, we enumerate them : 

The Possibilities of a Club House: (1) housing all the activities of the state 
association; (2) housing all the activities of the alumnae associations, if they 
choose to avail themselves of the opportunity; (3) cafeteria; (4) rooms for 
nurses, single or en suite; (5) rooms for transient nurses; (6) library; (7) 
courses of lectures; (8) demonstrations especially planned to interest nurses who 
have been out from hospitals for some time; (9) rooms where nurses from 
contagious cases could properly disinfect and sterilize their belongings; (10) 
purchasing departments — nurses' supplies, uniforms and caps; (11) facilities 
for caring for minor cases of illness. 

We do not suppose even the Maryland nurses can carry out the 
whole of this plan, or that they expect to do so all at once, but it 
might easily be possible to add some one of these features to club 
houses already in existence, and so increase their usefulness. 

Publications op Interest to Nurses 

The Cleveland Hospital and Health Survey, a publication in 
eleven slim paper-covered volumes, is the result of a year of work 
by experts in studying health conditions in the city of Cleveland. 
On first thought, this publication would seem to be designed to be 
read by other experts, but when we opened one book after the other, 
we found the reading matter so fascinating that we could with diffi- 
culty let it alone and return to our daily task. The charts, the 
illustrations, the descriptions, the recommendations, are all graphic 
and absorbing. Every one who has anything to do with sickness or 
health will find material of value here. 
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The complete set costs $5.50, but single volumes may be obtained 
separately for 50 cents each, plus postage. The subjects treated in 
the various volumes, in order, are: General Environment and Sani- 
tation; Public Health Services and Agencies; A Program for Child 
Health; Tuberculosis; Venereal Diseases; Mental Diseases and Men- 
tal Deficiency; Industrial Medical Service, Women in Industry, Chil- 
dren in Industry; Education and Practice in Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy ; Nursing ; Hospitals and Dispensaries ; Method of Survey, 
Bibliography and Index. The books may be ordered from the Cleve- 
land Hospital Council, 308 Anisfield Building, Cleveland. 

It would seem a far cry from a city survey to Mother Goose, 
but the Metropolitan Mother Goose, recently published by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, has the same object as the survey, — 
the betterment of health. It is a most charming little book, beauti- 
fully colored illustrations accompanying the most familiar of the 
Mother Goose rhymes which are changed a little in each instance to 
teach some health lesson, but which never seem to be spoiled. 

The book is being sent to teachers to be used as a prize for 
"health chores," but school nurses will also find it of great service. 

The Henry Street Nurse is a tiny but inspiring bulletin pub- 
lished by the nurses of the Henry Street Settlement, as a means of 
communication between those now in the work and those who have 
been a part of it at some time or other. A foreword by Miss Good- 
rich sets the standard and the notes on the work being done are of 
interest to anyone who cares for children and for humanity. 

The Valeria Home Camp 

In the November Journal we announced the establishment of 
the Valeria Home, a place of rest and recuperation for people of mod- 
erate means. We were mistaken, however, in the address we gave, 
for those seeking information regarding it. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to The Valeria Home, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

A further letter regarding it adds something to our information. 
It is to be for the use of both men and women. The home is in 
possession of a thousand-acre plot near Croton-on-the-Hudson, New 
York. Plans are being made for the erection of seven houses, to 
accommodate about twenty persons, each, and for a central club 
house. It was the generosity of the late Jacob Langeloth which made 
this home possible. Mrs. Valeria Langeloth is president of the cor- 
poration. 
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The Nebraska Experiment in a Preliminary Course 

Last summer there was conducted, in Hastings, Nebraska, a 
preliminary course for students wishing to enter nursing schools. 
We have asked Miss Odegard, who was in charge of the work, for an 
account of the summer's work and its results, which we give in her 
own words: 

The Summer Nursing Preparatory Course came about through an effort to 
relieve the shortage of nurses in the Mary Lanning Memorial Hospital School 
for Nurses. There was a desire to improve the nurses' course in order to attract 
more young women to take up the work. In order to relieve the student nurse 
from a considerable amount of theoretical work while she was having her prac- 
tical work in the hospital, an intensive preliminary nursing course in the basic 
sciences was planned. The immediate conception of the course was received 
through an article in the Modern Hospital, for July, 1919, entitled "A New 
Method for the Training of Nurses." 

The problem of financing this course arose very early. As it would be neces- 
sary to employ two teachers for the work, it was thought that the salaries would 
be more than the hospital could pay. It was finally decided to ascertain whether 
or not assistance could be obtained from the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. A letter of inquiry was sent in and we were informed that this Board would 
be glad to include our work under Vocational Education work. With this arrange- 
ment, the State Board of Vocational Education paid three-fourths of the salaries 
and the Hastings School Board paid the remaining one-fourth. This is in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

With the entrance of the State Board of Vocational Education, the oppor- 
tunities of the course were offered to the Nursing School of the Nebraska Sani- 
tarium. They accepted and endeavored to send in their quota of students. 

We received the hearty cooperation of Mr. Staley, the superintendent of the 
public schools. Through his efforts and those of Mr. Hartley, the State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education, the matter was brought before the Hastings 
Board of Education. The offer of a ten weeks' preliminary course in nursing was 
unanimously endorsed by the School Board. Mr. Hartley made several visits to 
Hastings, organizing the work. 

A representative committee was organized of three physicians, (two elected 
by the county medical society and one appointed by the hospital board), and three 
nurses (recommended by the Executive Board of the State Nurses' Association), 
and other interested persons in cooperation with the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 

The representative committee took up the task of publicity. Dr. Fast, of 
the State Asylum at Ingleside, sent out circulars to all persons on their mailing 
list. The Nebraska Farmer published an article about the course, with cuts of 
the Nurses' Home. The Nebraska Tuberculosis Bulletin issued a "Nurse Number" 
setting forth the advantages of the Hastings Summer Course. An arrangement 
was made with the University Extension Department whereby the services, as 
a recruiting agent, of Miss Louise Murphy were received. She spent several days 
in various neighboring towns trying to interest young women in the course. The 
Hastings Chamber of Commerce conducted a newspaper publicity campaign. 
The Hastings Tribune was generous in giving publicity to all developments of 
the course. Taken as a whole, the entire state was well circularized. 
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As a result of the activities of these various agencies we enrolled twelve 
students for the summer class. The relation between the large amount of pub- 
licity given the summer course and the small number of students registered is 
significant of the status of nursing affairs to-day. In a large measure the public 
is indifferent. There is a lack of knowledge of what schools of nursing have to 
offer. Again there is an aversion to the hard work of nursing, and the long hours 
which graduates and student nurses have to contend with. 

The Summer Nursing Preparatory Course was conducted from June 9 to 
August 13. Eight of these students were registered with the Mary Lanning 
Memorial School for Nurses, and four were registered with the Nebraska Sani- 
tarium School for Nurses. Two students from the Nebraska Sanitarium did not 
complete the entire course. 

The curriculum was as follows: 

Subject Hours 

Chemistry, 75 

Nutrition and Cookery, 75 
Elementary Materia Medica, 10 

Bacteriology and Hygiene, 75 

Anatomy and Physiology, 75 

History of Nursing, 25 

Nursing Procedures, 40 

Total, 375 

The class work extended from Monday morning to Friday evening. Seven 
hours a day were spent in class and laboratory work. The class in Nursing Pro- 
cedures, at the Mary Lanning Hospital, was conducted on Saturday. The Nebraska 
Sanitarium was permitted to give this class at such time as was most convenient 
for it. 

The results received from the ten weeks' summer session were satisfactory. 
However, if we wished to improve the course, the time should be extended to four 
months, or one full semester. This would enable the student to give more time 
to reading and study, and would prevent, on the part of the instructor, the slight- 
ing of a certain amount of work due to the lack of time. If such an arrangement 
were made it would be in accordance with the length of term in colleges and high 
schools, and would simplify the question of credits. 

It has been suggested that a course as above outlined could well be given 
within the high school curriculum. It is my opinion that the average young woman 
of high school age is not sufficiently mature to carry on the work as given in the 
Nursing Preparatory course. These studies are in advance of high school studies, 
with perhaps the exception of Chemistry and Nutrition and Cookery. It would 
be better for the girls who take the nursing preparatory course to have a full 
high school education as a foundation. 

As a result of our experience in conducting the summer course we would 
recommend that: 

1. A central school of nursing be established in Hastings under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, which will have as its aim the preparation of young women in those 
sciences which they should have before taking up their work in the hospitals. 

2. The work of this central school be divided into two nursing preparatory 
courses of one semester each. That these courses be conducted in the high school, 
if possible, during the regular school year. 
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3. The board of vocational education in connection with the local school 
board employ teachers to carry on this work, provided a sufficient number of 
students enroll. 

4. As the hospital receives no services from these preparatory students, 
they be required to pay the expenses of their own maintenance while taking the 
course. Nursing scholarships might be offered to those high school graduates 
whose work and personality merited it. 

5. Full academic recognition be given to those students who complete the 
work of the course satisfactorily. 

The ideal arrangement for such a summer school under state 
auspices would be that all accredited nursing schools in the state 
should unite to promote it, and that all should be able to enter prospec- 
tive applicants as students. 

Miss Odegard suggests that nursing schools should be distributed 
throughout a state on the basis of population, as are normal schools 
for teachers, and that hospitals too small to conduct a satisfactory 
school should employ graduate nurses. 

"The Public Health Nurse" Increases Its Price 

The Public Health Nurse has increased its price from $2 to $3, 
beginning January 1st. This is doubtless due to the same causes 
which made it necessary to raise our subscription rate. There seems 
hardly any hope that publishing will become less expensive until new 
forests are planted and grown from which wood pulp may be obtained, 
and we fear our present body of subscribers will not share in its 
benefits. 

We are happy to announce that a combination rate has been 
again arranged with the Pacific Coast Journal by which the two 
magazines may be obtained for $4.50, the name, address and money 
being sent to either office. 



MISS NOYES RETURNS FROM EUROPE 

Clara D. Noyes, Director of the Department of Nursing, American Red Cross, 
after a four months' survey of Red Cross nursing activities in Europe, returned 
January 15, in time to attend the meeting of the Joint Boards of Directors of the 
three National Nursing Organizations which was held in New York January 17, 
18, 19 and 20. 

Miss Noyes sailed aboard the S. S. Adriatic from Southampton, England, on 
January 5. Her itinerary abroad included: Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, Warsaw, 
Poland; Vienna, Austria; Belgrade, Serbia; Sofia, Bulgaria; Athens, Greece; 
parts of Albania and Montenegro, and a visit to Red Cross Headquarters in Paris. 



